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Testimonials for Our Christian Day-Schools. 
18 Drak BRETHREN : — 
L: It is a real pleasure for me to meet your request to express 
a myself on the value of the religious training which is offered 
_ in our Lutheran day-schools in a crisis such as has come for 
t: the young men of our churches during the late war, when they 
ent were taken from their homes and from their churches to serve 
te their country. 
* _I have always believed that the growth and future strength 
é of our Lutheran Church is determined more by the care which 
ri we bestow upon our parochial schools than by any other single 
u, factor, save, of course, the diligence with which we preserve 
1s “God’s Word and Luther’s doctrine pure.” And the teachers 
¥ of our schools have always seemed to me to be in a position 
to wield a great influence in the Church, because they are mainly 
‘ building and molding the Church of the future. 
tt My experience, generally, during my ministry has only served 
t to confirm this belief. But I can also say truthfully that my 
: special experiences as a military pastor have made me even a better 


champion of our Lutheran schools than before. Our Lutheran 
men at this camp — and most of them received their elementary 
training in our schools — have proved themselves alike a credit 
to their country and to their Church, in fact, to the Christian 
Church generally. I am not exaggerating when I say that no 
other class of men has given the military authorities less trouble. 
Our men were not to be found in the guard-house or in the 
venereal squad. Also, they were loyal to their country’s cause, 
devoted to their duties, faithful and ‘reliable in their service, 
and respectful and obedient to their superiors. They attended 
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our services diligently, mostly under most discouraging conditions, 
They tramped big distances to the meeting-place. And although 
the meetings were mostly held next door to “Mutt and Jeff” 
performances and within disturbing hearing of the noisy applause 
that greeted such performances, although nothing but the Word 
of God served as a drawing-card, our men, nevertheless, filled the 
rooms to the last place every time. 

They knew the difference between a mock service and a real 
service, between real religion and camouflaged irreligion. They 
were not moved by cheap revivalism, but they were always deeply 
moved by Gospel-truths when they were plainly and sensibly pre- 
sented. 

Our boys have won the distinction of being intensely loyal 
to their Church. One of the first things a “Y” secretary con- 
fessed to me when I arrived here to relieve my predecessor was: 
“Your Lutheran men surely are loyal to their Church.” What 
he said pleased me, but it did not surprise me. I expected them 
to be loyal. And I was not deceived. And I am satisfied that 
their loyalty is largely a fruit of the Christian training which 
they received in our parochial schools. Our enemies know this. 
For the same men who were awed by the loyalty of our men, 
confessed to me that it was a result of the work done in our 
schools. And shall we fail to confess as much to ourselves? 
Perish the thought! 

Thus our schools have once more stood the test of actual 
service. ‘They have sent our men out into a strange life, and 
thence into battle, fully equipped and prepared to meet both the 
temptations of life in the army and the terrors of death on the 
battlefield. Those who cannot return to our firesides and to our 
pews were helped to reach the heavenly mansions prepared for 
them by their Savior, and those who are even now returning were 
helped to return unscathed. What more could we reasonably ex- 
pect of our schools? 

There is just one thing that we may justly expect of them 
or, better still, of ourselves, namely, that we make them con- 
tinually more efficient. 

Yours for Lutheran day-schools first, and the churches will 
take care of themselves! 


Very sincerely, 
Joun C. Baur, Military Pastor. 


a 
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BRETHREN : — 

You ask for an expression of opinion, based on my experiences 
and observations as camp pastor, as to the relative value of 
a religious training in a Christian day-school in comparison with 
that of any other system. Having been the only Lutheran camp 
pastor at the camp to which I was assigned during my period 
of service, I ministered to all Lutheran boys, irrespective of the 
synod to which they belonged, and even though I kept a record 
of their synodical affiliation as far as this could be ascertained, 
still I did not make any effort to find out whether they had 
received their education in a parochial or in a public school. 
My observations and deductions therefore have to do with the 
Lutheran boys in general. 

During my five months’ service I became convinced that 
very few of the Lutheran boys were ashamed of ‘their Church, 
but were glad to acknowledge themselves members of the same, 
and to stand up for their religion, and were anxious whenever 
the opportunity offered to attend the services of their church, 
and did not take to the superficial and emotional kind of religion. 

As to the piety of our Lutheran boys, which is so frequently 
discounted by the sects, a few evidences ought to suffice. At one 
time, going from tent to tent, I canvassed a section of the camp 
where 5,000 new draftees were in quarantine, and though I came 


across hundreds of these young men at the gambling-table, yet 


not one of the 200 Lutheran boys located in that section were 
found engaged in this “soldiers’ pastime.” In fact, during my 
entire period of service in camp only once did I come upon 
a Lutheran boy who was taking part in this “devil’s game.” 

In canvassing the base hospital, I also made it a point to 
go into the “venereal wards” and look over the register charts, 
and again I am proud to say that not once did I find the name 
of a boy there who had given his church affiliation as Lutheran. 
Not that I would want to make the assertion that there were 
none of our boys in such wards, but the fact that I never ran 
across one in this camp, after looking practically every week, 
goes to show that they were at least few and far between. So 
much for the purity of our boys. 

Again, though having been in touch with about 400 Lutheran 
boys during my period of service in the camp, I never located 
one of them in the guard-house. That fact ought to testify to 
their loyalty and obedience. 
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Furthermore, I found an unusually large proportion of our 
boys holding the position of sergeant, in fact, at one time just 
half the number I had on my list. That speaks well for their 
intelligence, ability, and faithfulness. 

Taking all these things into consideration, one naturally 
asks, To what can we attribute this excellent spiritual and moral 
standing of our Lutheran boys? To nothing else than the fact 
that they have had a thorough Christian training in home, in 
Christian day-school, or, at least, in catechetical instruction, and 
I became all the more thoroughly convinced that the Christian 
attain of the young pays, and the more of it, the better. 


J. FRANKLIN Yount, Military Pastor. 


It has been the writer’s happy privilege to represent the 
Lutheran Church Board for Army and Navy, U.S. A., in an army 
camp as well as at a Naval Station in this country. During the 
eight months that I have been ministering to the spiritual welfare 
of our boys under the flag one experience has crowded upon 
another. I have noted with great pride how the boys from our 
churches hailed with great pleasure and, in numerous instances, 
with an enthusiastic delight, the appearance of a Lutheran camp 
pastor in their camp. Well do I remember the greeting I received 
on one occasion, while doing missionary work in a company street 
at Camp Hancock, Ga. Upon entering one of the many tents of 
that Machine Gun Company, introducing myself as a Lutheran 
pastor in camp, and offering to be of service to the men, a stal- 
wart lad from Wisconsin, his eyes beaming with delight, arose and 
said: “I am mighty glad to meet a pastor of my Church. I shall 
surely attend your services. I am a voting member of a church of 
the Missouri Synod.” The greeting of that lad was typical of 
many. It spelled loyalty, loyalty to the Church of his profession. 

The loyalty of our Lutheran boys to their Church has been 
remarked on by many a camp worker. Disinterested testimony is 
“worth much to us. A case in point: Dr. St. John of Y.M.C. A. 
hut 78 at Camp Hancock requested me to conduct his religious 
service on a Sunday evening in August. A special reason: prompted 
his request. “There are lots of Lutheran boys in the group near 
our hut.” This surmise as to the attendance at that service was 
not wrong. Our Lutheran boys were present in large numbers; 
the hut was filled. “It is only the Church that preaches loyalty to 
its members that can draw men to services as you men do,” said 
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another Y.M.C.A. Secretary. This disinterested testimony of 
outsiders confirms the experience of our camp pastors. And how 
shall we account for this loyalty of our boys to their Church? 
How can we account for the fact that they often went without 
breakfast and walked miles to attend an early communion service ? 
There is a reason. I shall give the reason in the words of one of 
our own boys, Sergeant Alfred W. Huge, as quoted from Walther 
League Messenger, January, 1919: “Next to the grace of our Lord, 
we must thank our Lutheran churches for such results. They have 
made possible by their parish-schools that the seed of the Word 
of God was implanted into the hearts of our boys during their 
childhood days. It is now blossoming and bearing rich fruit.” 
The wisdom of our fathers, men endowed by God with a 
yision, in planting the foundation of our Church on religious edu- 
cation, in establishing and maintaining parish-schools, in which 
the Church’s youth are taught to know God as revealed in His 
only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, and to lead a Christian life, to 
serve God and their fellow-men for Christ’s sake, has never been 
questioned. The steady and healthy growth of the Lutheran 
Church, even in these days of backsliding, is a proof of their wis- 
dom and foresight. And now God has, in this great World War, 
given us further proof of the wisdom of early religious training. 
Our boys, summoned to the colors, and serving faithfully in camps 
and cantonments, both here and abroad, are our proof of the value 
of a religious school-training. They have shown by their faithful, 
yea, often eager desire to attend the services conducted by a rep- 
resentative of their Church, that their early training in love for 
the Word of God and the use of the Sacrament has not been in 
vain. They have confided in the writer that they now estimate 
at its true value the care of their beloved Church over its youth; 
that the instruction imparted in those good days has been a mate- 
rial factor in keeping them, especially under the temptations of 
army life, to walk with God, and to bring glory to the name of 
Christ. 

The various religious bodies of our country are. coming to 
Tealize, at this late hour, the value of early religious training. 
The Lutheran Church has always realized it, and, by God’s grace, 
built upon that principle. The writer, himself a graduate of 
a parish-school, has seen the principle vindicated and demonstrated 
under most adverse conditions, such as are to be found in an army 
camp. It has been my good fortune to represent our Board in 
a camp where there were at least several thousand Lutheran boys. 
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They were served by two Lutheran pastors, both of whom enjoyed 
good audiences at their services. I have seen Y. M. C. A. huts 
filled with our boys at regular “Y” services, with but a sprinkling 
of others. I know how they have kept in touch with the camp 
pastors, as sheep follow their shepherd. I have heard comments 
made on it by outsiders. I have seen their loyalty, their devotion 
at worship, their faithful performance of all military duties, and 
their good behavior, and as I think of them, I thank God for the 
religious training of our youth. Our Church, through its parish- 
schools, has given our beloved America a fine Christian citizen- 
ship, which can be depended upon at all times, in peace and in 
war, to help sustain and defend its cherished liberties. 


R. P. OEHLSCHLAGER. | 
Newport, R.I., Naval Training-station. 


Cultivating Manners in the Schoolroom. 


III. 
NEATNESS IN DREss. 


Next to cleanliness is neatness and tidiness in dress. Neat- 
ness in dress, however, does not mean gaudiness, nor costly, 
expensive clothes; nor does it mean that one must have so many 
clothes and dresses that he or she is enabled to change them weekly 
or even daily. Little boys and girls cannot always have as many 
clothes as they would like to have. Neatness means that the 
clothes which they are wearing be clean, sewed well, and fitting 
nicely. Children, therefore, must take good care of their clothes 
wherever they are. When they come home or enter school, they: 
must not throw their coats into the corner or their hats on the 
floor, but hang them firmly and neatly on the hooks or the proper 
place. provided for this purpose. If they throw them on the 
floor, other children will step on them, or drag them over the 
floor, thus soiling them with dirt, dust, or grease. 

It is a very laudable custom found in some homes, where 
the mother has extra old clothes for the child when it returns 
from school which it may wear at work or play, thereby keeping 
the school-clothes in proper shape and clean condition for a 
long time. 

Girls do not like to see their playmates wear torn, untidy 
dresses, and boys are apt to make remarks if their friends have 
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a ripped sleeve, or a coat from which the buttons are torn off, 
so that the coat is in an unsightly condition. 

On awaking in the morning, my little friend, you must 
say your prayers and repeat the Christian Creed. ‘Then put 
on each garment carefully. If you find that a button is missing, 
do not replace it by pins, but sew the button on, and mend 
any holes or rips you detect. It is wrong for you to believe 
that you must have new clothes as soon as you notice a hole 
in your old garments; darn and patch them. Always remember 
that a darn or patch is not a disgrace, nor is it a disgrace for 
a boy to learn to mend his own clothes. Some time you may 
thank God that you had the opportunity to learn mending your 
own clothes in your younger days. All our soldiers and sailors 
were obliged to do this work for themselves during the late war. 
There was no mother or sister to come to the rescue, and those 
boys who had accomplished this art under the care of a loving 
mother were envied by such of their comrades as were not so lucky. 

Then put your shoes on, and be careful that you have no 
torn laces or loose buttons; if so, replace them. ‘Tie the laces 
firmly, or button each button securely. Then brush and polish 
your shoes; and mind, do not forget the heels! After a good, 
thorough washing brush and comb your hair; if you are a boy, 
part your hair neatly, and if you are a girl, braid it, or tie it 
carefully with a clean ribbon. Then go to the breakfast-table 
and say, “Good morning, mother.” 

A child that does not care for neatness and tidiness of dress, 
puts on its clothes in a careless manner, or its shoes with torn 
shoe-laces, or buttons that are loose or missing, has its hair un- 
parted or carelessly ribboned or braided, will make a slovenly ap- 
pearance, and is really devoid of the needed self-respect; and 
a person without such self-respect has no respect for others. 

On the other hand, you all know how pleasing it is to the 
eye if a person is neatly dressed, and everything pertaining to his 
clothes or her dress is in a clean, tidy order. . Even an old gar- 
ment, or one made of cheap material, will always give-the wearer 
an air of refinement if it is clean, while clothes of the costliest 
material, if covered with spots and dust, will lower the wearer of 
them in the estimate of others. 

If the teacher, however, wishes to accomplish anything, he 
must not be careless about personal habits himself, but must be 
a model for his pupils, because his manners and habits will surely 
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be imitated by his scholars. But he should also talk about these 
habits, and make daily inspection. 

Scripture also advocates neatness and tidiness in dress, con- 
demning, however, all gaudiness and love of worldly splendor. 
1 Tim. 2, 9 we read: “In like manner also, that women adorn 
themselves in modest apparel.” 1 Pet. 3,5. The garment of the 
high priest was, according to the ceremonial law, very costly. The 
garments of those standing before the throne of the Lamb are de- 
scribed as pure and as white as snow. Rev.3,4.5; 6,11; 7,14. 
Our imperfect righteousness is compared with filthy rags. Is. 64, 6. 
God Himself has clothed the lilies and flowers of the field with 
neatness. The Son of God says Matt. 6,26: “Consider the lilies 
of the field how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin; 
and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.” W. C. K. 
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CONJUGATION. 
EXERCISE. 
Give the parts of the following verbs according to pattern, 
and say whether the verb is of Old or New Conjugation: 
Swing, swear, shape, flow, go, fetch, do, dive, get, lie, fine, 
shake, think, am. 


ANSWERS. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. Perfect Participle. Conjugation. 
swing swung swung Old 
swear swore sworn Old 
shape shaped shaped New 
flow flowed flowed New 
go went gone 
fetch fetched fetched New 
do did done 
dive dived dived New 
get got got Old 
lie lay lain Old 
fine fined fined New 
shake shook shaken Old 
think thought thought Old 


am was been 
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EXERCISE. 


A. Give two uses of the Imperative Mood with examples. 
B. Give four uses of the Subjunctive Mood with examples. 


ANSWERS. 

A. 1. To express a direct command, as, Close the window. 

2. To express an exhortation or entreaty, as, Grant us 
Thy peace. 

B. 1. To express a wish considered possible of fulfilment, as, 
The Lord give you peace. 

2. To express a wish considered as impossible of fulfilment, 
as, I wish I were he. 

' 8. To express a supposition considered possible of fulfilment, 

‘as, If I be I, my dog will surely know me. 

4. To express a supposition considered impossible of fulfil- 
ment, as, If I were he, I would not wait. 


EXERCISE. 


In the following sentences pick out the verbs, tell their kind 
and conjugation, voice (if transitive), tense, mood, person, number, 
and agreement : 

. Honor thy father and thy mother. 

. The time will come when you must go to school. 

. I tremble lest she come too late. 

. John and James are faithful students. 

. Either the master or the servant is in the wrong. 

. Perhaps we can finish your dress to-day. 

. If Jack were a dull boy, he could not learn his lessons 
so quickly. 

8. Compel them to come in that My house may be full. 

9. Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 

10. A chieftain to the Highlands bound cries, “Boatman, 
do not tarry.” 

ANSWERS. 


1. Honor — verb, transitive, imperative mood, present tense, 
second person, singular number, agreeing with its subject thow 
(understood). 

2. Will come —verb, intransitive, indicative mood, future 
tense, third person, sing. num., agreeing with its subject, time. 

Must — verb, trans., indic. mood, future tense, second person, 
pl. num., agreeing with its subject, you. 
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3. Tremble — verb, intrans., indic. mood, present tense, first 
person, sing. num., agreeing with its subject, J. 

Come — verb, intrans., subj. mood, present tense, third person, 
sing. num., agreeing with its subject, she. 

4, Are — verb, copula, indic. mood, present tense, third per- 
son, pl. num., agreeing with its subject, John and James. 

5. Is-— verb, cop., indic. mood, present tense, third person, 
sing. nuth., agreeing with its subject, either the master or the 
servant. 

6. Can — verb, trans., indic. mood, present tense, first person, 
pl. num., agreeing with its subject, we. 

7. Were — verb, copula, subj. mood, pres. tense, third person, 
sing. num., agreeing with its subject, Jack. 

Could — verb, trans., indice. mood, present tense, third person, 
sing. num., agreeing with its: subject, he. 

8. Compel — verb, trans., imper. mood, present tense, second 
person, pl. num., agreeing with its subject, you. 

May be — verb, copula, subj. mood, pres. tense, third person, 
sing. num., agreeing with its subject, house. 

9. Shalt bear — verb, trans., indic. mood, future tense, first 
person, sing. num., agreeing with its subject, thou. 

10. Cries — verb, trans., indic. mood, present tense, third per- 
son, sing. num., agreeing with its subject, boatman. 

Do tarry — verb, intrans., imper. mood, present tense, second 
person, sing. num., agreeing with its subject, thow (understood). 


VERB PHRASES. 


EXERCISE. 
A. Write the verb phrases in the following, which express 
future tense. In each case tell which is the principal verb and 
which the auxiliary. 
B. What auxiliary verbs are used to form the future tense? 
1. I shall come if possible. 
2. I will be there. 
3. You shall not go so soon. 
4, You will come, I hope. 
5. He shall not go, I say. 
6. He will be here by night. 
%. They shall start early. 
8. I will make no attempt of the sort. 
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ANSWERS. 


A. 1. Shall come — prine., come; aux., shall. 2. Will be — 
prince, be; aux., will. 3. Shall go—prine., go; aux., shall. 
4, Will come — prine., come; aux., will. 5. Shall go— princ., go; 
aux., shall. 6. Will be —princ., be; aux., will. 7%. Shall start — 
prine., start; aux., shall. 8. Will make — princ., make; aux., will. 
B. The verbs shall and will. 


EXERCISE. 

In the following sentences should shall or will be used? Why? 
1. No matter what you say, I —— not go another step. 
2. By to-morrow morning 1 —— be far away. 

- 3. I —— not listen to you. 

4, I —— be glad to have you come. 

5. You —— not go: that was his explicit command. 

6. You —— be sixteen to-morrow. 

?. You —— not go, I hope, under any circumstances. 

8. You —— go, or you —— be sorry for it. ° 

9. Thou —— not steal. 

10. We —— be there at eight. 

11. We —— be there at eight, I promise you. 
ANSWERS. 


A. 1. Will. 2. Shall. 3. Will. 4. Shall. 5. Shall. 6. Will. 
%. Will. 8. Shall; will. 9. Shalt. 10. Shall. 11. Will. 


EXERCISE. 
A. Point out the verbs and verb phrases in the following, 
and say whether they are indicative or subjunctive. 
B. What auxiliary verbs are used to form the subjunctive? 
1. Under no circumstances would they consent. 
2. The soldiers would not believe that their officers would 
betray them. 
3. They feared that he might have been carried off by the 
Gipsies. 
4, Fearing that he might discover the plot, I sent him away. 
- He might still do so. 
. He humbly petitioned that he might go. 
. If I could only see him again! 
. I could weep for shame. 
- I could not believe my eyes. 
- I could be happy, if I could believe him. 


or 
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ANSWERS. 

A. 1. Would consent, indicative. 2. Would believe, indicative; 
would betray, indicative. 3. Feared, indicative; might have been 
carried, subjunctive. 4. Might discover, subjunctive; sent, indica- 
tive. 5. Might do, subjunctive. 6. Petitioned, indicative; might 
go, subjunctive. 7%. Could, indicative (object, to see). 8. Could, 
indicative (object, to weep). 9. Could, indicative (object, to be- 
lieve). °10. Could, indicative (object, to be happy); could, in- 
dicative (object, to believe). 

B. May, might, should, would. — Canadian Teacher. 


The Purpose of Teaching Music in School. 
By SAMUEL W. COLE. 

It sometimes happens that those who dwell amid the mani- 
fold beauties of Nature become so engrossed in the business of 
life, or are so harassed by life’s perplexities, that they lose sight 
of the peaceful meadows, the chattering brooks, the noble hills, 
the green forests, the distant mountains which might bless their 
vision and cheer their hearts. So those who are engaged in some 
noble philanthropic endeavor are sometimes blinded to the grandeur 
of their opportunities by the almost constant battle with the 
sordidness of their fellows or the engrossing details of their 
own. tasks. 

Both classes need the presence of some newcomer to point 
out the beauty of their surroundings or the splendor of their 
privileges, and arouse their appreciation. 

It is equally possible for those who teach music in the schools 
to lose sight of the blessedness of their endeavors amid the hum- 
drum of their daily round of visits to the schools. They need to 
dream again, as once they did, of the splendid ideal which filled 
their minds when they first entered upon their work. They need 
to have a new vision of the happy faces which look up to them 
in interested expectancy, as they make ready for one more “cheer- 
ful hour of song.” They need to get one more good sight of the 
object for which they are striving, of the goal toward which they 
are pressing. 

All such, and many others, are cordially invited to follow the 
writer while he attempts to renew the dream and paint the vision. 

From his point of view the purpose of teaching music in the 
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schools is, primarily, to enrich the lives and, secondarily, to con- 
serve the musical future of all the children who attend the schools. 
But, before we can enrich any life with music, we must first bring 
that life within the realm of music. Before we can conserve 
a musical future, we must first make a musical future possible. 
Therefore, our first and most important task is to get all the 
boys and girls to sing correctly. It has been known from time 
immemorial that some boys and girls are gifted by nature with 
the power to sing correctly, with “ears for music” as it used 
to be called. But it has remained for the teachers of music in 
schools now living to prove to the world that music is within all 
the children, and that it is the business of the schools to develop 
the hidden presence. 

But, many will ask, how can you teach a child to sing that 
has no ear for music? I answer that, in the vast majority of 
cases, the utter lack of a sense of pitch is only apparent; it is 
there, but it must be brought out, developed by “catching them 
young”; in the kindergarten when you can, and even earlier 
than this, through the older children from the same family who 
have already been to school and have learned to sing. I can testify 
that not one-third as many of these apparently tone-deaf children 
come to my schools now as there were twelve or fifteen years ago. 
This fact, I believe, is wholly due to but one cause — that singing 
has been implanted in scores of homes by the schools; that, by 
this means, the babies and those below school age have learned to 
sing before coming to school, in the same way that they learned 
to speak their mother-tongue, viz., by hearing talking in the home, 
they learned to talk. Singing was in the home, and they learned 
to sing. 

But you cannot always cure them in this way. Some children 
are sure to come to school musically dumb; these must be reached 
in a different way. A leaf from my own experience may be of 
help here. 

My early custom was to begin the music lessons with the 
major scale, teaching it by rote, of course. The result of this 
was to discourage a lot of children at the very outset. The chil- 
dren who could sing very soon discovered the difference between 
themselves and those who could not “raise the scale,” and it did 
not take the former very long to impart this knowledge to the 
latter, to the utter discouragement of their less fortunate mates. 

The result would have been the same if, instead of the scale, 
IT had used a melody with an up and a down to it; for it is 
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perfectly evident that children who have difficulty in imitating 
one pitch must find it quite impossible to imitate several pitches, 

Therefore, I now begin with a little song on one tone. By so 
doing, I have discovered that a song, in the minds of little children, 
consists of words and rhythm, and that they are as contented and 
happy with a song on one tone as they would be with a tune which 
has an up and a down to it. Of course, a regular teacher, who 
is more concerned about his own pleasure than he is about the 
musical development of the children, can soon destroy this con- 
tentment; but I am thankful that it has been my lot not to have 
many such teachers to deal with. Therefore, they have soon been 
able to attain their own pleasure in the use of actual melodies 
and have had the greater pleasure of taking their children along 
with them. 


After the class can sing one or two songs on one tone, another 
tone is added, then another, until, finally, the major scale is. 
mastered, at which point the vocabulary period is passed, and the 
children are ready in music, as in language, to begin to learn the 
printed or written signs of the mental objects they have come to 
know. Many other teachers have used this plan, and always with 
the same result. A single instance must suffice. 


A teacher of music in a rural town had one schoolroom in 
which there were four grades: the first, second, and third primary, 
and the first grammar. Among these were twenty-one children 
who were apparently tone-deaf. He separated these pupils from 
the remainder of the class, and gave them the following treatment. 
After some experimenting, it was found that they could all unite 
on the tone 6 on the second space below the treble staff, and 
they sang their first songs on that pitch, and went on from that 
starting-point. 

At the end of three months of this treatment twenty children 
out of the twenty-one could sing a complete major scale from three 
different starting-points. But what about the remaining one? 
Well, he is the “exception which proves the rule.” You will find 
these exceptions in every study; children who are far below the 
average in something, yet they are not of the non compos mentis 
class. They need special treatment until the elusive crook in 
their mental organism has been discovered. 

A whole paper might be written on this topic; only one 
more sentence can be allowed here. There is abundant proof that 
the inability to imitate a given pitch is, by no means, to be 
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attributed always to tone-deafness; it must, therefore, sometimes 
be due to some abnormal condition of the vocal organs. 

With all the children taking an active and tuneful part in 
the singing, the first part of our task is accomplished. Now music 
may enrich their lives; now they may have a musical future, 
and it is the happy privilege of the teacher of music in the 
schools to make that future as rich and as beautiful as possible. 
In order to attain this end, the hour for the singing-lesson must 
always be a happy hour, one toward which both teacher and pupil 
should look with pleasant anticipation. 

The music should be well chosen, not only as regards its 
musical value, but also as regards its fitness. It ought not to be 
too difficult, nor too far beyond the appreciation of those who are 
to sing it. The words will have much to do with this part of it. 
The children love to sing about the things within their experience. 
Birds, animals, the seasons, flowers, games, large and small, patriot- 
ism, school, George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, war, peace, and 
religion. This list might be extended almost indefinitely. 

As the children grow older, they more and more appreciate 
music about patriotism and religion, and I have found no difficulty 
in finding sacred songs which have been greatly enjoyed by all, 
and which have worn better than any other class of music. It 
scarcely needs to be said that there is no place in the schools 
for trashy words or music. — Normal Instructor. 


The True Story of the Flag. 


By Reak ADMIRAL CHESTER. 


The Hoosier Poet was moved at one time to give expression 

to the feeling that exists to-day when he wrote: 
Old Glory, the story we’re wanting to hear, 
Is what the plain facts of your christening were, 
For your name, just to hear it, 
Repeat it, and cheer it, ’s a tang to the spirit, 
As salt as a tear. 

That sentiment, so felicitously expressed by James Whitcomb 
Riley, is symbolized in the American flag. 

A flag is a piece of bunting or other kind of cloth wrought 
in colors and ernbossed with signs to distinguish a person, body, 
or sovereignty from some other thing of like character. A national 
flag is a symbolic representation of the ideals of a people, and is, 
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therefore, a sacred emblem of their possessions. In the United 
States of America, a nation made up of so many racial elements 
that have been drawn here by “the lamp of liberty enlightening 
the world,” people who, at the same time, hold deep reverence 
for the flags of their native lands, it is especially important that 
the history of our starry banner should be rightly understood, 
But several chroniclers, in the fulness of their ignorance of the 
causes and effects which have brought “Oid Glory” into being, 
have filled the public press with a mass of legends having no 
basis for their inspiration, and thus have propagated false views 
regarding the import of our glorious national banner. 

Few writers who have told the story of the flag appear to 
realize that the country possessed a maritime force during the 
Revolutionary War, when the flag was born, and consequently 
have failed to search the only records in the archives which tell 
the true story. Such writers do not seem to know the fact that 
for every soldier, who fought for independence upon the land, 
there were two, if not three, sailors battling for the vital interests 
of the embryo nation on the sea, who were inspired to victorious 
action by the banner which floated over their heads, and won 
double the number of battles successfully waged by landsmen. 

It was the navy of the United States for which the American 
flag was established, and not the army, as is generally supposed. 
The land forces belonged to the States and carried State flags 
into battle throughout the war, their character as belligerents 
being determined by the strategic position they occupied in the 
campaign, and not by the flag. On the other hand, it was necessary 
from the very beginning of hostilities for the ships of the navy 
to be represented on the sea by a distinguishing flag of national 
character, in order to exempt them from the charge of piracy. 
So important was this that as early as October 20, 1775, soon after 
Washington had established what was called the “Washington 
Navy,” his secretary wrote to Colonel Glover and Stephen Moylan, 
who had been appointed to fit out the armed vessels of the fleet, 
as follows: “Please fix upon some particular color for a flag, 
and a signal by which our vessels may know one another. What 
do you think of a flag with a white ground, a tree in the middle, 
the motto ‘Appeal to Heaven’? This is the flag of our floating 
batteries.” The floating batteries to which he referred were the 
germ of the American navy. 

As the “Washington Navy” gradually gave way to a more 
consistent policy of fighting the enemy on the sea by a regular 
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naval force, due to the palpable impossibility of administering 
a fleet from the shore, the Marine Committee in Congress, charged 
with the organization of a regular navy, looked to seamen for 
advice regarding not only the formation of a fleet, but also the 
design of a flag which was to distinguish that force from the enemy. 

Some time before the war broke out, the Union Jack of Great 
Britain was displayed in the Massachusetts Colony, in acknowledg- 
ment of its allegiance to Great Britain; and as there was then 
no disposition on the part of a majority of the people to sever 
connection with the British sovereign, the Union Jack was selected 
as the basis for the new American flag about to be established 


_ for the use of the navy. There were coupled with the Jack thirteen 


red and white stripes, which, with the cross of St. George, had 
been used for nearly a century as the distinguishing mark for 
flag-ships of the British fleet. Consequently, in what was known 
as “the Grand Union Flag” thus formed, there was represented 
the mother country to which the Colonies still belonged in 1775, 
and the “sea-power” of the budding republic. 

This “Flag of America,” as John Paul Jones called it, was first 
hoisted by him at the peak of the frigate Alfred, of which he was 
the first lieutenant and temporary commander, at Philadelphia 
on December 3, 1775, the day on which that ship went into 
commission. 

One of the first men of the country to realize the importance 
of a navy to the struggling Colonies in the war for independence 
was John Adams of Massachusetts. Brought up in a State where 
maritime affairs were paramount in its economic policy, and being 
a student of history, he could not fail to realize the truth of 
what Gibbon wrote in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
as axiomatic, that “the country which controls the sea will have 
dominion over the land.” He was thus early engaged in the cause 
of establishing a navy, and may justly -be called “the Founder 
of the American Navy.” To him, Silas Deane of Connecticut, 
and a few others, Congress gave the authority to construct or 
buy the first ships for the service. 

The first regular naval fleet organized for the defense of the 
Colonies as a national force was composed of the men-of-war, 
Alfred, Columbia, Andrea Doria, and Cabot, named after noted 
sailors. To these were to be added a few small vessels coming 
from New England ports to the Delaware with recruits to form 
the crews for the fleet. Most of these vessels had assembled at 
— a where the flagship Alfred of Admiral Esek Hopkins 
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of Rhode Island, the first and only commander-in-chief the navy 
ever had, was commissioned as before stated. In order to avoid 
being frozen into the harbor by the coming on of winter, the 
ships left Philadelphia in the latter part of December, 1775, and 
proceeded down the Delaware to await the arrival of the admiral 
and reinforcements. 

The sailing of the fleet is described in a contemporary paper 
as follows : — 

“Newburn, N. C., Feb. 9, 1776. 

“They sailed from Philadelphia amidst acclamations of many 
thousands assembled on the joyful occasion, under the display of 
a Union Flag, with thirteen stripes in the field emblematical of 
the thirteen United Colonies.” 

The fact that the “Grand Union Flag” was thus early recog- 
nized as the flag of the United Colonies is confirmed by a writer 
from the island of New Providence, which Hopkins’s fleet captured 
on March 3, 1776, with an enormous amount of munitions of war, 
part of which figured in nearly every land engagement during 
the war. In the London Ladies’ Magazine, under date of May 13, 
1776, he wrote: “The colors of the American Fleet were striped 
under the Union with thirteen strokes, called the United Colonies, 
and their standard [Admiral’s pennant] a rattlesnake; motto — 
‘Don’t tread on me.’” On the second of January, 1776, a month 
after the adoption of the “Grand Union Flag” by the navy as its 
distinguishing mark, General Washington, at his headquarters in 
Cambridge, as is stated in a letter to his secretary, Colonel Reed, 
had “hoisted the Union flag in compliment to the United Colonies.” 
The flag was displayed to the troops for the first time on this 
day, “which gave being to our new army.” 

Many writers, unaware of the previous occurrence, have ascribed 
the selection of this flag to General Washington, and designated 
it as the “Cambridge Flag.” It would have been more appropriate 
to have called it the “Philadelphia Flag”; for it was in the Cradle 
of Liberty that the “Flag of America” as well as the “Star-spangled 
Banner” was born. Washington’s letter shows that it was not 
a design of his own making, and implies that it had been used 
before. 

Now we come to the birth of the flag; and James Whitcomb 
Riley’s query as to what “the plain facts of your christening were” 
is best answered by the members of the country’s “first line of 
defense,” the United States Navy —who were the real sponsors 
for that glorious baby upon its christening. The law of Congress 
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under which the “Star-spangled Banner” was born on June 14, 1777, 
reads as follows : — . 

“Resolved, That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a new constellation. 

“Resolved, That captain John Paul Jones be appointed to 
command the said ship Ranger.” 

There were other resolutions included in this law of Congress, 
one of them stating why Paul Jones was appointed to command 
the Ranger; and as every one of the resolutions in the law related 
to naval affairs, it would seem, to use a paraphrase of the day, 
that “Congress was in session as a committee of the whole on 
the state of the Union,” with a naval bill before it for consideration. 

The coincidence of the adoption of the national flag in the 
same Act of Congress which appointed him to command the Ranger, 
fitted out to display that flag in foreign countries, led Jones to 
write: “That flag and I are twins, born the same hour from the 
same womb of destiny. We cannot be parted in life or in death. 
So long as we can float, “ shall float pian If we must sink, 
we shall go down as one.” 

There was no clause in this law of Congress reading, “The 
stars shall be placed in a circle,” as has been erroneously stated 
by some so-called historians of the flag and copied by many other 
chroniclers. And no such flag as that called the “Betsy Ross Flag” 
was ever authorized, saluted, or recognized by any foreign govern- 
ment. In the Betsy Ross legends the period between May 20 and 
June 5, 1776, is given as the time when General Washington, 
Robert Morris, and Colonel Ross sat over a “cup of tea” in the 
Ross parlor, planning the Star-spangled Banner. No authentic 
records of such a committee, established by Congress, can be found 
anywhere in the Congressional archives. As a matter of fact, 
Washington wrote to General Putnam, on June 6, 1776, to have 
the colonels of regiments “select colors for their regiments,” showing 
that at that time there was no thought in his mind of establishing 
a national flag to be carried by the army. It happens, moreover, 
that Colonel Ross, although a member of Congress at a later date, 
was then in the Pennsylvania legislature, which did not authorize 
the delegates to Congress to discuss the question of separation from 
the mother country until June 19, 1776. Robert Morris was the 
secretary to the Secret War Committee of Congress; and it is 
interesting to note, in passing, that his instructions to naval com- 
_ Manders, written about this time, are replete with stirring words 
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to “uphold the honor of the flag,” which ‘the army was never called 
upon to do until the year 1841. 

The one and only national flag ever established by Congress, 

with a union of checkerboard design, has, from the very dawn of 
_ liberty, been carried to victory by the navy on the seven seas of 
the world without blemish and without essential change. 

We have already seen whence came the stripes which adom 
our national banner; but why the stars “representing a new con- 
stellation” were adopted is not quite so clear. The writer, however, 
strongly favors the views of the distinguished author, Schuyler 
Hamilton, on this subject, as published by him in one of the 
earliest histories of the flag. He states that the idea was taken from 
the constellation Lyra (or Harp), which in the hands of Orpheus 

- Tepresents harmony, “because the lyre is the symbol of harmony 
and unity among men.” — Yale Review. 


How an Apple Grows. 


1. How are the apple-buds protected in the winter? As the 
buds open, what becomes of the protecting scales? Can you see 
the scars left by the scales after they have fallen? How does this 
help us to tell the age of a twig or branch? 

2. As the winter-buds open, which appear first, the flowers 
or the leaves? Do they both come from the same bud? Do all 
the buds produce both flowers and leaves? 

3. Study the bud of the apple-blossom. Describe its stem; 
its stipules; its calyx. What is the shape and position of the 
lobes, or sepals, of the calyx? Why do we usually call them 
the “lobes of the calyx” instead of sepals? 

4. Sketch or describe an open apple-blossom. How many 
petals? What is their. shape and arrangement? Can you see 
the calyx-lobes between the petals as you look down into the 
blossom? What sort of figure do they make? Are the petals 
usually cup-shaped? What is their color outside and inside? 

_ Why do the buds seem so pink and the blossoms so white? 

5. How many stamens are there? Are they all of the same 
length? What is the color of their styles and anthers? On what 
are they set? 

6. How many pistils do you see? How many stigmas are 
there? Are the ovaries united? Are they attached to the calyx? 
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%. Describe the young leaves as they appear around the blos- 
soms. What is their color? Have they any stipules? Why do 
they make the flowers look like a bouquet? 

8. After the petals fall, what part of the blossom remains? 
What part develops into the apple? Does this part enclose the 
ovaries of the pistils? How can you tell in the ripe apple if 
any stigma failed to receive pollen? 

9. What is the position of the calyx-lobes directly after the 
petals fall? Do they change later? How does this affect spraying 
for the codling moth? 

10. Watch an apple develop; look at it once a week, and 
tell what parts of the blossom remain with the apple. 

‘11. How many blossoms come from one winter-bud? How 
many leaves? Do the blossoms ever appear along the sides of 
the branches, as in the cherries? How many blossoms from a single 
bud develop into apples? 

12. Since the apple is developed on the tip of the twig, 
how does the twig keep on growing? 

13. Compare the apple with the pear, the plum, the cherry, 
and the peach in the following particulars: position on the twigs; 
number of petals; number and color of stamens; number of 
pistils; whether the pistils are attached to the calyx-cup at the base. 


Note To TEACHER. 


The purpose of the apple-blossom is to produce apples which 
. shall contain seeds to grow into more apple-trees. 

This lesson should begin with the apple-blossoms in the spring 
and should continue with occasional observations, until the apples 
are well grown. If this is not possible, the blossom may be 
studied, and directly afterward the apple may be observed care- 
fully, and its relation to the blossom noted. 

If we examine an apple-tree in blossom, we find that on 
the tip of each twig there is a cluster of blossoms, and set around 
them, as in a conventional bouquet, are the pale, soft, downy leaves. 
These leaves and blossoms come from the terminal winter-buds, 
which are protected during winter by little scales, which are more 
or less downy. With the bursting of the bud these scales fall 
off, each one leaving its mark crosswise on the twig, marking the 
end of the year’s growth. These little ridges close together, and 
in groups mark the winters which the twig has experienced, and 
thus reveal its age. 
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There is a difference in varieties of apples, and in the season 
as to whether the blossoms or the leaves push out first. The 
white, downy leaves at first have two narrow stipules at the 
base of their petioles. They are soft, whitish, and fuzzy, as 
are also the flower-stem and the calyx, which holds fast in its 
slender, pointed lobes the globular flower-bud. We speak of the 
lobes of the calyx because they are joined at the base, and are 
not entirely separate as are sepals. The basal part of the calyx 
is cup-shaped, and upon its rim are set the large, oval petals, 
each narrowing to a slender stem at its base. The petals are 
set between the sepals or lobes of the calyx, the latter appearing 
as a beautiful, pale green, five-pointed star at the bottom of the 
flower. The petals are pink on the outside and white on the 
inside, and are veined from base to edge like a leaf; they are 
crumpled more than are the cherry-petals. ort 

The many pale, greenish white stamens of different lengths 
and heights stand up like a column at the center of the flower. 
They are tipped with pale yellow anthers, and are attached to 
the rim of the calyx-cup. 

The five pale green styles are very silky and downy and are 
tipped with green stigmas. The pistils all unite at their bases, 
making a five-lobed, compound ovary. The upper part of this 
ovary may be seen- above the calyx-cup, but the lower portion 
is grown fast to it and is hidden within it. The calyx-cup is 
what develops into the pulp of the apple, and each of these pistils 
becomes one of the five cells in the apple-core. If one of the 
stigmas does not receive pollen, its ovary will develop no seed; 
this often makes the apple lopsided. When the petals first fall, 
the calyx-lobes are spread wide apart; later they close in toward 
the center, making a tube. To note exactly the time of this 
change is important, since the time of spraying for the codling- 
moth is before the calyx-lobes close. These lobes may be seen 
in any ripe apple as five little, wrinkled scales at the blossom end; 
within them may be seen the dried and wrinkled stamens, and 
within the circle of stamens, the sere and blackened styles. 

There may be five or six, or even more blossoms developed 
from one winter-bud, and there may be as many leaves encircling 
them, forming a bouquet at the tip of the twig. However, rarely 
more than two of these blossoms develop into fruit, and the fruit 


is much better when only one blossom of the bouquet produces- 


an apple; if a tree bears too many apples, it cannot perfect them. 
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The Cedar Wax-Wing. 


The Cedar Wax-Wing. 


APPEARANCE: Length—% to 8 inches. Smaller than the 
robin, larger than the sparrow. Color — male, upper parts grayish 
brown, with plum-colored tints showing through the brown on crest, 
throat, breast, wings and tail. A velvety black line on the fore- 
head runs through the eye and back of the crest; chin black. Crest 
conspicuous; breast lighter than the back, and shading into yellow 


The Cedar Wax-Wing. 


underneath. Wings have quill-shafts of secondaries elongated, and 
with brilliant vermilion tips like drops of sealing-wax. These 
are rarely seen on tail-quills, which have yellow bands across the 
end. Female, with duller plumage, smaller crest, and narrower 
tail-band. 

Range: North America, from Northern Canada to Central 
America in winter. 

Mierations: A roving resident, without fixed seasons for 
migrating. Usually seen among the-earliest of our spring birds. 

Sone: A lisping call note “twee-twee-zee” is their only song 
—a sort of whispered whistle. 

Nest: Position — usually in a cedar or a fruit-tree. Mate- 
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Problems. 


rials — grass, shreds of bark, twine, fine roots, calkins, moss, or 
rags — any or all of these building-materials. ; 

Fiieut: In flocks evenly and swiftly in close rank on a level 
with the tree-tops along a straight course; or wheeling suddenly 
to dive down into some fruit-laden tree. 

Foop: Wild fruits, such as juniper berries, choke-cherries, 
dogwood, woodbine berries, elder and haw; insects, especially 
elm-beetle, canker-worms, grubs, ‘and caterpillars, and particularly 
cutworms. 

Hasits: Usually seen in flocks, large or small, moving from 
one feeding-place to another, they are almost silent, gentle, and 
courteous to one another. They destroy enormous numbers of 
injurious insects. Toward the end of June they give up the 
flocking habit, and live in pairs, nesting in cedar or fruit-trees. 
The male brings food to his brooding mate and later to the family. 

Canadian Teacher. 


Problems. 


Pint, Quart, PECK, AND BUSHEL. 

Bring to school a pint, a quart, a peck, and a bushel measure. 

What does the smaller of these measures hold? 

What is the larger measure called ? 

What are the names of the two between? 

How many times must the quart be emptied into the peck 
to fill it? 

How many quarts in a peck? 

How many pecks fill the bushel measure ? 

Name something which we usually buy by the peck. 


Exercise. 
1. How many quarts of berries must I pick to fill two peck 
measures ? 
2. How long will a peck of grain last Annie’s pigeons if she 
feeds them a quart a day? 
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3. A grocer bought 3 pecks of meal and put it into bags 
that held a quart each. How many bags did he have? 

4. He bought 16 quarts of beans and put them into bags 
holding a peck each. How many bags did they fill? 

5. A grocer has 4 pecks of cranberries. How many cus- 
tomers can he serve if they each buy 1 quart? 

6. If Tom feeds a quart of grain to his hens every day, how 
many pecks will they eat in 16 days? 

?. How many days will it take them to eat a peck? 

8. Find the cost of a peck of beans at 4 cents a quart. 

9. How many quarts in a peck? in 2 pecks? in 3 pecks? 

10. How many pecks in 8 quarts? 16 quarts? 24 quarts? 

11. How many quarts in 1 peck? 3 quarts? 


Canadian Teacher. 


Glend unter Schulfindern. 


ijt ficerlid) nichts dagegen einguwenden, wenn die Bevdl- 
ferung unjer$ Qande$ dazu aufgefordert wird, das in den bom Rriege 
unmittelbar betroffenen Landern herrfdende furdtbare Elend gu lin- 
dern und durd Geldbeitrage jowie durd) Senden von Lebensmitteln, 
Reidungsitiicen und Sduben ufw. mitzubelfen, Hunger und Ralte 
bon MNillionen darbender und frierender Mtenjden ferngubhalten. 
Aber iiber der Mot in andern Landern jollte der im eigenen 
Lande nicht vergeffen werden. Dak dieje in fo furdtbarer Gejtalt 
und m fo fdreclidem Umfange eriftiert, wie man e8 fich faum vor- 
ftellen fann, davon gibt eine Unterjudhung Runde, die begiiglich der 
Verhaltnifje unter den Berwohnern der Ojtieite Mew Yorks vor einiger 
Zeit auf Veranlafjung von Leuten vorgenommen wurde, denen man 
gewis nidjt nadjagen fann, fie damit demagogijde Agitation zu 
verbinden gedadten. 

Den AnjtoR 3u diefer Unterfudung gab eine Lehrerin an einer 
der offentliden Sdhulen der dichtbevolferten Ojtjeite, indem fie 3u 
dem Prafidenten der Bank of the United States ging und ihn bat, 
dod) ettvas fiir Minder gu tun, die ,langfam Sungers fterben”. Der 
BVantier veranlafte fofort die Bildung eines Wusjduffes, der die von 
der Lehrerin gemadten Angaben durd perfonliden Bejuch der Schule, 
der Familien der betreffenden Kinder, auf ihre Wahrheit priifen 
und da8 Ergebnis feiner Beobadtungen unversiiglid) einer Gruppe 
bon Gejdhaftsleuten mitteilen follte, die fic) fiir die Angelegenheit 
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intereffierten. Der Veridt des VorjigerS diejes Ausfdhufjes erjdjien 
vollinhaltlic) in der New York World und enthiillte fo unjaglid 
traurige und berggerreifende Sujtinde, wie man jie in der reidjten 
Stadt der Welt, die alljabrlic) Millionen iiber Nillionen fiir wohl. 
tatige Biwede aufiwendet, nicht fiir modglid) gehalten hatte. Es heift 
in diejem Berichte wortlid: 

Wir gingen guerjt in cin Maffenginuner der Schule Nr. 35, 
wo die Lehrerin unterridtet, die Hilfe von uns erbeten hatte. Sie 
unterridjtete Kinder, wie id) fie jo franf ausjehend niemals vorbher 
in meinem Leben gefehen habe. Sch jah mir ihre Schiilerrefords an 
und fand, dak in diejem Zimmer nur mit irgendeinem Gebrecden be- 
hajtete Kinder unterridtet werden. Bweindswangig diefer Kinder 
befanden im Zimmer. Ein Lumpenjammiler wiirde nocd feine 
fiinf Cents fiir alle die Reider begahlt haben, die fie am Méorper 
trugen. iele Hatten feine Unterwafde an, und bei denjenigen, 
welche folde anhatten, fonnte man nidt gut nennen. - 
Viele trugen gar feine Schuhe, und andere wieder hatten weder Wb- 
noc Soblen an ihren Schuben. 

»Xeider id) fagen, alles ebher als 
fauber genannt werden fonnte. MIS wir eintraten, jaben uns die 
Rinder mit glajernen Mugen an, die weit aus dem Ropfe heraus- 
gutreten jdienen. war ein furdtbarer Mnblice. Wir erfubren, 
dah die meijten Kinder ohne Friihjtiic gzur Schule famen. Hie und 
da erbielt die Lehrerin von mildherzigen Leuten ein paar Cents, 
wofiir fie Mile) faufte, um den RKindern wenigitens mandmal etwas 
Mileh und Brot geben gu fonnen. Yebt aber, da die Milchpreife fo 
hoch waren, war ihr einfad) unmodglic&h, Mileh gu faufen, und in 
legter Seit waren mebrere der Kinder vor Sdhwade im Rlajfen- 
zimmer ohnmadtig gujammengebroden. Andere wieder waren ju 
jhwadh, um nad) Sauje 3u gehen, und ftarben dort. Unterernabhrurig 
war die Urjade — lIangjames BVerhungern. 

/wir bejudchten aud) andere Schulen auf der Ojtjcite, aber die 
Quiténde waren ungefabr diejelben. Die Lehrer waren cinjtimmig 
der Unfit, die Kleinen feien dermafen unterernabhrt, dak fie 
Rrankheiten gum Opfer fielen. Vom Sdulrat aus ftehen feine Nittel 
aur Verfiigung. Nur die Schulraume werden geliefert, und aud) dieje 
find nidt allgu gut; man mug fie perjinlid jehen, um dieje Behaup- 
tung verjtehen 3u fonnen. Sch jprad) mit vielen diefer Rinder. Gie 
jagten, Vater und Mutter fonnten die teure Milch nicht bezahlen, und 
e3 gabe 3um nichts und gu den andern Mabhlgciten nur 
wenig 3u effen.” 
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Dieje einfache, ungeidminfte Schilderung unjaglicden Elends 
unter den aus den drmeren Bevdlferungsflafjen fommenden Schul- 
findern bedarf feines Rommentars, denn jie jpricdht fiir jich felbjt. 
Und wenn dieje Sprade vermag, dann fann aud) fein Rom- 
mentar helfen. 


Vejdhimende Sujtinde. 


Durd die Prejje jind vor einiger Zeit mehrere Nachridten ge- 
gangen, in denen auf die Geringfiigigfeit der Gummen, die in 
einigen unjerer jiidlicjen Staaten von den betreffenden Legislaturen 
fiir bewilligt werden, und auf dieje unangebradte 
und mit allen modernen Anjchauungen iiber die Pflicten des Staates 
in Widerfprud ftehende Sparjamfeit hingewiejen wurde, welder der 
erjhreend grofe Progentjak von Analphabeten in jenen Staaten 
zur Lajt gelegt werden mub. Cine Folge der ungureidenden Be- 
williqungen ijt natiirlic) aud, dag die Bejoldung der LebhrFrajfte 
eine durdaus ungulanglide und im BVergleid) mit den Berdienjt- 
moglidfeiten in andern Berufen eine geradegzu bejchamend farglide ijt. 

Gine trefflide Veranfdhaulidung diefer im Gnterejje guten 
Ruf$ de8 gangen Landes im hichiten Grade bedauerliden Sujtinde 
bieten gwei Wngeigen, die in einer und derjelben Nummer einer in 
North Carolina herausgegebenen Beitung 3u waren. Die cine 
fautete: ,,Qehrer fiir eine Sochidule in North Carolina gejudt, der 
mathematijden und gejchicdtliden Unterricht erteilen 
fann. Gebalt: 65 DollarsS monatlid.” Die andere Anzeige lautete: 
yearbiger Barbier gejudt. Dauernde Stellung. Garantiertes Ge- 
halt von 80 Dollars wicentlic&.” 

Der Hodjdullehrer, von dem Lehrbetahigung in Fachern ver- 
langt wird, die eine [ange und griindlide Vorbildung gur Voraus- 
fegung haben, erhalt diejen Wngeigen 3zufolge genau die Halfte des 
Gehalts, da8 einem mit geringen RKenntnijjen 3u jeinem Fade be- 
fabigten Barbier — und nod) dazu einem Neger, der als jolder in 
den Siidjtaaten jchwerlicdh auf da8 in feinem Berufe 
Wniprud erheben fann — garantiert wird! 

Da$ find, wie gefagt, im hiditen Grade bedauerlide Zujtande, 
die 3ur allgemeinen Renntnis gebracht 3u twerden verdienen, und 
ware aud) nur, um durd eine jolde Blofitellung die sffentliche 
Meinung aufzuriitteln. Fiir da$ Geijtesleben eines Volfes find feine 
Sdhulen der guverlaifigite Gradmeffer. Gute Sdulen aber find ohne 
ausreidende Befoldung der Lehrperjonen nicht denfbar. Wenn man 
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den Lehrern nur Sungerlohne begabhlt, dann fann e8 nicht ausbleiben, 
dak tiidtige Rrafte der Schule den Riiclen Fehren und ihre Plage 
jenen iiberfajjen, deren Sabigfeiten nidt ausreiden, den WAniprud 
auf ein ausfommlides Gebalt gu redtfertigen. Und da8 pilegen 
im allgemeinen nidt die Leute gu fein, denen man unbejorgt die 
Erziehung unjerer Yugend anvertrauen fann. Wenn wir gute 
Sdulen haben wollen, miifjen wir tiicdhtige Lehrer und Lehrerinnen 
haben, und diefe fonnen wir nur haben, wenn wir fie anjtindig 
begablen. 3uftande wie die oben gejchilderten jucht man wohl in 
fulturell riicdftandigen Landern, aber nidt in einem Lande, das 
fprud) dDarauf erbebt, al8 gleichberedjtigt feinen lag unter den 
Kulturftaaten der Welt einnehmen 3u diirfen. (Wb!.) 


Vermijdtes. 


Luthers Lieder. ES ijt eine gang merfwiirdige Tatjacje, dak 
die bitterjten Feinde Vuthers dennod) jeine fraftvollen Lieder fangen. 
Bu feinen grimmigiten Gegnern gehorte der Herzog Heinvid) von 
Wolfenbiittel. Bn jeiner Soffapelle aber wurden die Lutherlieder: 
woll’ uns Gott genadig fein’, Wir glauben all’ an einen Gott", 
/»Sater unfer im Himmelreidh”, ,,Cin’ fejte Burg ijt unfer Gott" 
und andere gejungen. Der Priefter madhte dem Herzog 
BVorfteungen, er diirfe joldhe Rieder nicht fingen. er fic) dann 
erfundigte, wa8 er denn fiir Lieder meine, antwortete der Priejter: 
,Onadigiter Serr, fie heifen: ,€8 woll’ uns Gott genddig fein.“ 
Da habe der Fiirft bald darauf gefagt: ,,Ci, joll un$ denn der Teufel 
gnadig fein? Wer joll uns denn fonjt gnadig fein als Gott allein?“ 
»Aljo”, Selnecter hingu, ,,ijt der Pfaff’ mit Schanden bejtanden 
und abgetviefen, und find die geijtlicen Lieder Quther$ fortgejungen 
worden und haben den Blak behalten.“ 

Teaching. —I hold that a man is only fit to teach so long 
as he is himself learning daily. If the mind once becomes stag- 
nant, it can give no fresh draught to another mind; it is drinking 
out of a pond instead of from a spring. — A schoolmaster’s inter- 
course is with the young, and strong, and the happy; and 
he cannot get on with them unless in animal spirits he can 
sympathize with them, and show them his thoughtfulness is not 
connected with selfishness and weakness. — Arnold. 


Allgemeine Konjeren;! — Altes und Newes. 


Allgemeine Konferen;! 

Vom 23. bis gum 25. joll, will’S Gott, die WMgemeine 
Gchrerfonfereng im Seminar gu River Forejt tagen. Lekten Gom- 
ie mer fielen die Sigungen de$ RriegeS wegen aus. Dod, Gott jet 
te Danf, e3 Hherridt wieder Friede im Lande. Unjere Sdhulen haben 
bie RriegSgeit nidjt nur gliidlich iiberdauert, jondern all- 
g gemein und glangend bemabhrt, und Gott hat offenbar jeine jdiigende 
und jeqnende Sand iiber diefelben gehalten. Mit bejonderer Freude 
jehen wir darum den dieSjabrigen Sigungen der Wgemeinen Ron- 
in fereng entgegen, two wir gemeinfdaftlid) der gropen Giite Gottes ge- 


denfen und unter jeinem Beiftande die fernere gedeiblide Entwidlung 
unjerer Sdhulen, gum Teil unter neuen Verbhaltnifjen, gum Gegen- 
jtand unjerer Beratungen maden wollen. 

Was fannjt du nun, lieber Rollege, dazu tun, dieje Ron- 
fereng in jeder Weife 3u einer erfolgreicjen gejtaltet werde? CErjtens 
dak du felber zur Ronfereng fommit; jodann, dak du in deiner 
Lofalfonfereng ihr da3 Wort redeft und fiir Vertretung derjelben wie 
aud) fiir eine Arbeit forgit. Leider ijt die Vifte der fiir die lebt- 
jabrigen Sigungen angemeldeten MUrbeiten abhanden gefommen: Wo- 
immer darum diefelben Wrbeiten wieder beftimmt werden, wolle man 
fie, bitte, auf$ neue dem Unterzeidneten melden. 

Quartier und Befdjtiqung werden die Rollegen im Seminar 
felbjt finden. Betien, Matraken und Bettiidher find reidlich vor- 
handen. Ropffijjen, Sandtucd und Seife hatte jeder jelbjt Gorge 
gutragen. G8 fame dann Quartier jamt Befdftiqung fiir die Dauer 
der Ronfereng auf $2 bis $2.25 die Perjon gu ftehen. Cingelne 
Mabhlzeiten fonnten fiir 20 bis 35 Cents geliefert werden. Dies 
alles natiirlid) vorausgefekt, eine geniigende Anzahl der Rollegen 
fid) einftellt. 

Anmeldungen miiffen aus nabheliegenden Griinden vor dem 
1. Quli in Sanden de3 Unterzeidneten fein. 

D. Rujd, Borjiger, 
512 Monroe Ave., River Forest, Ill. 


Altes und Teues. 


Juland. 

D. F. BW. Stellhorn, der Defan der theologijden Fafultat der Capital 
University ift am 17. Marg in Columbus, ©., aus dem Leben gefdjieden. 
Gr wurde im Yahre 1841 in Hannover, Deutfdland, geboren. WS er drei- 
aehn Sabre alt war, wanderten feine Eltern aus und fic) in Fort 
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Altes und Mewes. 


Wayne nieder, der junge Stelhorn die-Gemeindefdule Dr. Siblers be- 
juchte. Nach feiner Ronfirmation bejuchte er unfere Anjtalten in Fort 
und St. Louis und beftand fein theologijches Eramen im Jahre 1865. Buz 
nachft war er Hilfspajtor des feligen P. F. VBiiyuger in St. Louis. Dann 
ftand er einer fleinen Gemeinde in Yndiana vor und tourde im Jahre 1869 
an daS Northwestern College in Watertown, Wis., berufen. Bon Water: 
twurde er nad) Fort Wayne verfest. lS der Gnadenwahlsitreit aus- 
brach, fehlug er fich gu den Obioern, die ihn als Profejfor an die Capital 
University beriefen. ier entfaltete er als Lehrer eine reice Literarijde 
Tatigfeit jiebgehn lang war er Redafteur der ,,Lutherifden 
Kirdhengeitung” und bis gu feinem Ende Redafteur der ,,Theologifden Beit- 
blatter”. Bu feinen gréperen Werken gehiren ein Worterbud des neutefta- 
mentlichen Griechifeh und mehrere Kommentare itber verfdiedene Teile der 
Heiligen Sehrift. M. 

Erof. Herm. Franf, feit dem Jahre 1903 Profefjor der Mathematif am 
Northwestern College in Watertotwn, ftarb am 25. Februar nach langerem 
Leiden. An ihm hat die WAnftalt einen geiviffenhaften, treuen und erfolg- 
reidjen Lehrer verloren. M. 

The victor in the recent typewriter contest — officially called the 
World’s Champion Typist — is a graduate of our Lutheran school in Pater- 
son, N.J. This school is the only one he attended excepting a business 
college for a few months. It speaks well for the work done in our church- 
schools, for in these championship contests speed is not the only thing that 
counts. Every mistake in grammar, spelling, and punctuation is penalized 
by 10, ten mistakes being the same as having 100 words less. No one 
without a fine training in English could succeed. Long live our schools! 

(3. u. 

Um fiir dad Mihlenberg-College die ndtigen Geldmittel gur Crrichtung 
eines neuen Bibliothefgebaudes gu erhalten, fomie gu fonjtigen diefer Wn- 
ftalt dienenden follen $500,000 folleftiert werden. (3. u. 

Die Yowafynode hat fechs Anjtalten mit 29 Profefjoren, 14 —_ 
Lehrfraften und 470 Sehiilern und Studenten. M. L 


Verbindung mit ihrer Jubiliumsfeier die 
Methodijten nicht nur eine grofe Geldfammlung veranjtalten, fondern aud 
fiir das Herangiehen einer bedeutend groperen WAngahl Arbeiter Sorge 
tragen. Go follen allein auf dem Drew-Seminar 100 junge Manner einen 
befonderen furggefagten Unterricht erhalten, damit fie fdjon nach etwa 
Rabhren ins Predigtamt entlaffen werden fonnen. °uperdem mill man auf 
dem gewodhnlicen Wege eine nocd) nie erreichte Bahl junger Leute als Pre- 
Diger, Mifjionare und Diafonijfen ausbilden laffen. (3. wu. 

Das Moody-Vibelinftitut erteilte lebtes Jahr direft oder durch Rorre- 
fpondeng 5651 Perjonen Unterridt. (3. u. 

The Francis Asbury Memorial Association was given permission 
by Congress, in March, to erect an equestrian statue at the corner of 
15th St. and Mount Pleasant Road, Washington, D.C. Francis Asbury 
eame to this country at the request of John Wesley, and was one of his 
pioneer itinerant preachers. It is estimated that he traveled more than 
270,000 miles on horseback, averaging 6,000 miles a year. He died at 
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Altes und Mewes. 


Spotsylvania, Va., at the age of eighty years. Methodists call him the 
“Rather of American Methodism.” They say that he made 214,000 con- 
verts, and organized a Methodist college. (3. wu. 
pAnalphabetentum in WAmerifa.” Wus einem fo betitelten Leitartifel in 
der Milwaufeer ,Amerifa” teilen wir folgenden Paragraphen mit: ,,3ur 
Reit der lebten Zenjusaufnahme gab eS im Lande mehr als fiinfeinhalb 


MNillionen Verwohner im Witer von iiber zehn Jahren, die gar feine Sprache 


lefen oder fehreiben fonnten, und iiber viereinbalb Millionen davon, waren 
girangig Sabre alt oder dariiber. Neger und Yndianer ftellen natiirlic) das 
gripte Stontingent, aber die Analphabeten der weifen Rajje machen doc 
beinabe fechsiq Brogent der Gefamtfumme aus, und von diejen rund drei- 
cinviertel! Millionen weifen AWnalphabeten twar — eine Tatjache, die jich die 
Nativijten Hinter die Ohren fchreiben follten — fajt genau die Halfte Hier- - 
gulande geboren. Wm wenigften Wnalphabeten gab eS in Yowa, namlic 
nur — aber felbjt died ift noch viel gu viel — 1.7 Progent der Bevdlfe- 
rung, am meiften in Louijiana, namlich 29 Progent. Der wirt{chaftlice 
Verlujt, den das Analphabetentum fiir das Land im Gefolge hat, wird von 
Gefretar Lane, der den WArbeit produgierenden Wert des Analphabeten gu 
nur 50 Cents taglic) geringer al3 den getvihnlide Erziehung habenden 
Urbeiters anfebt, auf mehr als achthundert Millionen Dollar im Yahre ver-z 
anjdlagt.“ M. 
Nad) demt Gefes de3 Stantes New YorF jeder Knabe im °Alter von 
fedhgehn bid achtgehn Sabhren, der eine Schule befuchen will, an militarijden 
hhungen teilnehmen. Wud) die Schiiler unferer Concordia in Bronzville 
iiben alg Company D of the 121st Regiment of the Cadet Corps of New 
York State. Lieutenant 2. Campbell von Bronrville fteht der Sache vor. 
(g. u. 
Harry J. Weidhardt, der Erbauer der auch in unfern Kreijen befannten 
und beliebten Pfeifenorgeln, ftarb am 15. Februar in feinem Heim in Mil- 
tvaufee infolge eines Schlaganfall3. Er war am 6. Februar 1858 in Bayern 
geboren und Lernte die Orgelbaufunft fdon in friiher Bugend. Bm Yahre 
1893 fam er nach Amerifa, fich in Salem, O., nieder und gog 
Jahre jpater nach Milwaufee. Seit fechgehn Jahren war er Vize- 
prajident der Firma Wangerin-Weidhardt. M. 


Ausland. 


Die Lehranftalt unferer Sdhwefterfynode in Aujtralien entlie} am 
6. Dezember de$ vorigen Jahres fech junge Manner ins Predigtamt. 
Dreien derjelben wurden Verufe nach Siidaujtralien, gweien nad. Victoria 
und einem nach guerteilt. M. 

Die VBritifde und Auslindifdhe Bibelgefellidjaft Hat ihrer Lijte von 
Hberfebungen einen Teil der Bibel fiir einen Stanun auf der -Weftfiifte von 
Oba hingugefiigt. Diefes Flecchen Erde ijt als Anfel der Ausjabigen be- 
fannt. Genannter Stamm ift von Nduindui aus evangelijiert.  Diefe 
Station wurde vor zehn Jahren von RKeter Milus, einem der presbyteria- 
nijden Neuhebriden-Miffion angehdrigen WArbeiter, erdffnet. Die Leute 
Dafelbjt haben, wie beridjtet wird, gar feine Formen und fiir Be- 
gtiigungen und abhnliches. Sie tviinfden feinem ,guten Tag”, fagen nie- 
Danke fohin!” und verabjdieden fich von niemand. Auf der Anjel 
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Oba find itber 800 getaufte Chriften. Sie haben ungefahr 25 Schulen, die 
feiner Unterftiibung bediirfen. Diefe Oba-Chriften unterhalten Mijfjionare 
auf der benachbarten Snfel Macwo. Cinige Dirfer haben gebeiligte Lande- 
reien, die fie ,de3 HErrn Kofosnuggarten” Heifen. Der Crtrag: derfelben 
ijt fiir die Wusbreitung de3 Cvangeliums bejtimmt. 


Die Sonntagsidulvertreter wollen ihre nachjte Weltverfammlung im 
Sahre 1920 in Tofio, Yapan, abhalten. Die Leste Verfamumlung fand im 
Sabre 1913 in Biirich in der Schweiz jtatt. M. 2. 


Die Grundfteinlegung der Hebraifden Univerfitdt auf dem Olberg hat 
fiirglich ftattgefunden. Die Yuden in allen Ferufalems jind voll froher 
Hoffnung. Sie behaupten, dah die Neugriindung eines Ninigreidhs Polen 
bon ifnen fehr begehrt wird. Die Univerfitat erreqt dad Antereffe vieler 
‘in allen Landern. Gie foll der Mittelpuntt aller hebraifden Literatur und 

Bildung fein. diefem Beftreben vergipt man den Hak, der friiher 
aiwifden Chrijten und Yuden beftand, wenigftens foweit Palaftina in Be- 
tract fommt. Bei der Ausfithrung de3 Univerfitatsplanes twerden aud 
gemeinjdaftlide Wohnjtatten der Studierenden beriidfidtigt. Cbenfo be- 
miiht man fich, genug Mittel aufgubringen, um die alte Synagoge, die um 
das ahr 1000 erbaut wurde, gu reftaurieren und jie fo gu einem Welt: 
gentrum jiidifden Gottesdienftes gu machen. Chriften Hielten mit ihren 
wahrend der Dauer de3 Krieges guriicd. Wthergebrachte WAnjpriide 
auf allerlei Statten find gu beriidfichtigen. Rechte der Mohammedaner 
werden fchtverlich anerfannt. die Beitumftande e3 erlauben, follen 
viele eleftrifde Bahnen und Hotels in Palaftina gebaut werden. 


CHAPEL-ORGAN FUND. 


The treasurer of the chapel-organ fund recently received the following 
letter, which explains itself: 


Proressor ALB. H. Minter: — Gary, Ind., March 30, 1919. 
Please accept this bond ($50, Third Liberty Loan) as an offering of 


thanks to the dear Lord. I wish this to be a gift toward the chapel-. 


organ fund. 
May God make many more willing hearts! 


With best wishes, 
Yours, 
Louisa KircHHOFF. 


Not only the bond was sent, but also the accrued interest coupons, 
having a value of $1.80. 

As will be seen below, the fund is slowly, but steadily increasing. 
While at this time it may not be proper to attempt to secure large sums 
for the new organ, we hope that all our graduates will never fail at proper 
times and on proper occasions to speak upon the need of a large, modern, 
and suitable organ for our chapel. 

Contributed by Miss Kirchhoff 

Previously reported 
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